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Chats With the Editor 


To Catch a Bird 


Two young ladies I know set out 
the other day to catch a bird. I heard them 
talking about it as I walked past their 
house and turned, curiously, to see what 
kind of trap they were using. 

A large cardboard box had been cut in 
half and was standing on end on the front 
lawn. The girls had tied a string to the 
top, and one of them was sitting on the 
porch holding the other end of this string. 

The plan was simple. Sooner or later a 
bird would walk by the box, and the girls 
would pull the string. The box would tip 
over, and the bird would be caught. 

Alas, the birds guessed what the girls 
were planning to do and stayed away. A 
few days later I asked one of the girls 
whether they had had any success. 

“No,” she said. 

Just this afternoon I read how a profes- 
sional bird catcher went about trapping a 
bird for the New York Zoo. 

Mr. W. G. Conway went to Trinidad to 
get a very rare mossy-throated bellbird. 
After several days of searching he found 
some bellbirds in a tropical jungle. 

He forced his way toward them along 
a narrow trail down the side of a mountain. 
Three times in the afternoon, rain fell in 
torrents, but he continued on. All the time 
he could hear seven different bellbirds call- 
ing. At last he saw one, high in a hundred- 
foot tree. 

At once he got out a notebook and be- 
gan writing notes and making sketches. But 
he didn’t try to catch a bellbird yet. All 
this was necessary preparation. 

Next day he came back. He selected four 
bellbirds and studied them carefully. He 
noticed what branches they stood on to 
sing. He watched to see which routes they 
followed when they went from one branch 
to another. He observed that one bird al- 
ways flew nearer to the ground than the 
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others did. He also saw that when this bird 
went away it always came back from the 
same direction, and usually flew to its 
favorite perches along a flight path at a 
certain height between certain trees. 

Mr. Conway then began to decide where 
to put his traps. At last, the day over, he 
climbed back the mountain trail to his 
lodging. 

Next morning he and four helpers loaded 
themselves with equipment—long poles, 





ropes, a ladder, several nets. All this the 


carried down the mountain. 

The nets were particularly interesting. 
They were made of black-silk thread so 
fine they could not be seen from a few 
inches away. 

The men spent several hours rigging up 
the nets. By 11:30 all was set. Just as Mr. 
Conway planned, the bellbird showed up, 
flew along the path he had expected— 
right toward the net. 

And just then a ray of sunlight fell on 
the invisible net, making the black thread 
glisten. The bellbird saw it, suddenly 
changed directions, and escaped! After all 
Mr. Conway’s careful planning he never 
did catch that bird. (Though he did catch 
another bellbird in another net.) 

Birds are hard to catch. Juniors are often 
quite easy. It doesn’t take fancy nets to trap 
them. Just the other day I heard of two 
boys who got caught in the devil’s tobacco 
trap—even though there is plenty of light 
shining on the evils of smoking. 

Then I saw a junior girl walking down 
the street one evening, hand in hand with a 
boy who is not an Adventist—and there is 
so much light shining on the bad-friend- 
ship trap. “Be ye not unequally yoked to- 
gether with unbelievers,” the Bible clearly 
says. 

And—if you can imagine it—I learned 
that some girls had walked right into a 
theater even though all around the entrance 
were big signs saying that the film was all 
about lying and killing and other sins. 

But are all juniors more stupid than 
birds? No, they certainly aren’t. There are 
many whom the devil can’t trap, no matter 
how hard he tries. Pray God to make you 
one like them. 


Your friend, 


PC Waisel 
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With a roar, the tiger leaped. Myfook dropped to 
his knees, his spear aimed at the beast’s chest. 


| WAS sitting on the porch waiting to 
speak to the Deputy Commissioner of the 


@...: of Manipur, when I noticed a tribes- 


man from the Naga Hills step noiselessly 
onto the far end of the porch and walk 
toward a chair. 

My glance swept up from the heavy mus- 
cles of his leg to the flashing dark eyes of 
his face. Then my gaze stopped and I stared 
at the odd twist of his friendly smile. I 
saw that that smile was twisted by a long 
scar that ran from the edge of his hair down 
to his cheek. There were many other scars, 
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too, across his nose and upper lip. They 
made me so curious that I determined to 
find out what had caused them, but when I 
tried to strike up a conversation with the 
man it soon became apparent that he could 
not understand my Hindustani any better 
than I could understand his Manipuri. This 
annoyed both of us, for I could see that he 
was as eager to tell his story as I was to hear 
it. Quickly I asked a Manipuri gentleman 
sitting nearby to interpret for us. 

The man said that his name was Myfook, 
and that he lived in a village perched on 
the top of a hill far back in the country 
where few outsiders ever penetrate. His 
story began when he and three companions 
left their thatched homes early one morn- 
ing to work in the jungle. The day seemed 
too short, for they were in a hurry to gather 
grass and bamboo before the heavy rains 
set in. 

They started for home well before dark, 

To page 22 
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VICTORY for VAILOLO 


By LLEVELLYS MILLER 


ee pairs of brown eyes watched the 
teacher. Three pairs of brown hands 
twisted nervously beneath the desks. 

The teacher picked up the paper on 
which were typed the monthly examina- 
tion results and faced the class. Everyone 
knew who would be first, second, and third— 
it was always the same three who gained 
those positions. Nobody else, it seemed, had 
a chance. Sometimes Vi would be top, 
sometimes Isa, sometimes Vailolo. The rest 
of the class looked on good-naturedly at the 
friendly rivalry, but never really expected 
to see anyone else gain the favored spots. 

“All right,” said the teacher, “close your 
books. First place, this month, was gained 
by Vi. Second place, by Teli. Third place 
by Isa. I want to especially congratulate 
Teli. He has been working very hard. There 
are also others who have shown improve- 
ment in their grades.” And the teacher went 
on to congratulate, encourage, or warn, ac- 
cording to the diligence of the student dur- 
ing the preceding month. 

There was one in the class, however, 
who was not listening. He was a short, 
stocky boy with straight black hair and 
solemn brown eyes. He toyed with a pen- 
cil under the desk and kept his head low- 
ered. Why hadn’t his name been mentioned 
in the “Top Three?” Certainly there had 
been some mistake. 

“Class is dismissed,” said the teacher, and 
everyone filed out. The boys immediately 
rushed to the far end of the playground. 
For some weeks now there had been a foot- 
ball game in progress. Well, the boys 
called it football. The rules were vague, and 
the sides were made up of any number who 


came along. The ball was old, and often the 
cover was the only part used. The players 
looked like a stream of bronzed giants as 
they rushed to and fro, trying to make what 
was considered a “goal.” Vailolo was always 
in the center, but although he was strong, 
there were others more fleet-footed than he. 
If he made off with the ball he was sure 
to be caught. Everyone would join in the 
ensuing struggle, even the onlookers, if 
they felt like it. There would be a happy 
confusion of yells, grunts, legs and arms, 
orders given and orders ignored, and a 
great display of bare brown Samoan feet 
waving in the air. 

However, today, Vailolo sat under a co- 
conut tree and watched. He did not want to 
join the game. There seemed to be some- 
thing the matter with his feet. They were 
heavy and his “interior” did not feel com- 
fortable. A small boy ran up to him. 

“Sole (“boy”)!” he said, eyes round with 
importance, “the headmaster wants to see 
you in the office.” 

As Vailolo neared the school building he 
seemed to have increasing difficulty with his 
feet. Once seated in the office, opposite his 
teacher, he took a deep breath and waited 
quietly. The two were good friends. 

“Vailolo,” began the teacher, coming 
straight to the point, “your marks [score] 
for this examination are not very good! I 
fact, for a long time you have been holdin 
third position in the class by only a very 
narrow margin.” Here there was a pause. 
“Have you been smoking?” 

Vailolo gasped. It was a saying among 
the students that this teacher knew every- 
thing, but Vailolo had felt sure that he had 
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hidden this one thing very well. He wanted 
to ask, “How did you know?” but he felt 
ashamed. 

Instead, looking down at his feet, he 
mumbled, “Yes, sir.” 

“We have discussed in class how smok- 
ing can spoil your brain and nerves. Do you 
understand clearly, or would you like to 
have me go over it again?” queried the 
teacher. 

“I know it very well,’ Vailolo answered 
lowly. 

The teacher looked at the boy. He under- 
stood this student of his and knew that 
this was not a situation that could be rushed. 
He also knew that the church to which 
Vailolo belonged did not prohibit smoking, 
but he was hoping that, by the end of the 
year, when the Voice of Prophecy lessons 
had been finished in school, Vailolo would 
see the real truth. 

“Well, Vailolo,’ the teacher continued, 
“I know that you want to sit for the govern- 
ment examination at the end of this year. 
I had always thought you had a good chance 
of passing. But in the last few tests your 
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marks have been steadily falling, until they 
have dropped way down. I know that you 
still do a large amount of study, but a head 
fouled up with tobacco smoke does not 
allow you to keep a clear, sharp brain. How 
about giving up smoking until after the 
government examination?” 

Vailolo studied his fingernails before 
looking up. “All right, sir.” 

The teacher would have preferred to have 
asked for, and to have received a promise 
from Vailolo that he would never smoke 
again, but he tried to be patient, and hoped 
the boy’s good sense would win out. 

Walking home that afternoon, along the 
road shaded by coconut palms, Vailolo 
thought of the teacher’s words. 

“Well,” he said to himself, “it is a silly 
thing. I don’t even like it much. If I stop 
until the government examination, I may 
as well stop for good.” So he swung his bag 
of books along, whistled a line or two from 
his favorite song, and dreamed of the day 
when he would be a teacher himself. 

As the days passed, he applied himself 

To page 19 
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Today Vailolo did not join in the football game. There seemed to be something wrong with his feet. 
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Chapter 4: Hut in Old Town 


MARY SLESSOR — 
JUNGLE MA 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


S° EAGER was Mary to set foot on Cala- 
bar that the trip by canoe from the ship 
to the shore seemed almost as long as the 
ocean voyage from England had been. The 
Africans swung the paddles with a rhythmic 
chant, and soon she found herself chanting 
the words of the twenty-third psalm in time 
to their music. “How I wish Janie were here 
to sing with me,” she thought. “She was al- 
ways the one who made the best music for 
Robert's sermons.” 

She wished for her mother, too. “She 
will work her fingers to the bone so that I 
can have my dream,” she thought. “I will 
save every penny I can and send it back to 
her.” 

When Mary set foot on shore her excite- 
ment almost overwhelmed her. Then she 
faced a bitter disappointment. “You will 
serve at a little coastal spot called Duke 
Town,” the missionaries who were in 
charge told her. “There you will learn 
many things that you need to know.” 

“But I thought ’ Mary stammered. 

Her lips quivered and she felt her hands 
turn cold. In the canoe she had said Rob- 
ert’s words over and over. “Burn your 
wooden idols, burn your idols!” It would be 
a long time before she got to say them to 
anyone, it would seem. “It is just like the 
time when I went into the mill,” she 
wailed inwardly. “I must start at the begin- 
ning all over again.” 

After a prayerful night, Mary Slessor 
woke to a smiling, green world. And songs 
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were awake in her heart once more. “I am 
ready to go to Duke Town,” she announced 
simply. 

The missionary supervisor at Calabar 
smiled. “I know how it is with you,” he said. 
“I wanted to tell the people about the Lord 
Jesus almost before I landed.” 

Mary smiled back at him. “Then you 
discovered that you didn’t have any words, 
didn’t you? Just as I did.” 

“You will learn fast,’ the missionary 
said. 

In Duke Town, Mary was given many 
tasks to do. She swept floors. She got up at 
dawn to ring the bell that called folks to 
prayers. Sometimes she was so tired and 
sleepy that it took all of her will to pull 
the rope. But always, every minute, she stud- 
ied the language so she would be ready. 

Pointing to an object, she would ask 
what it was called. Her tongue twisted 
around strange gutteral sounds. Weeks 
passed, and then months. Mary felt that she 
could talk to people long before she was 
given a chance to leave Duke Town. Some- 
times she walked to the edge of town and 
peered off into the bush. “There is where 
the warriors are who kill one another,” she 
whispered. “That is where I must go.” Com- 
ing back it was hard to take up her sweep- 
ing and bell ringing again. 

Then she would look into the faces of the 
children who sat around her. She was teach- 
ing them Bible stories as she had taught 
those first small ones in Dundee. Some- 
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It was dark in the hut, but soon Mary saw a woman holding two babies. “The father of one of them 
is an evil spirit,” the woman screamed. “They must be destroyed.” Instantly, Mary grabbed for them. 


times one of them would laugh at a sol- 
emn moment. Then the others would join 
in. At first Mary was disconcerted. Then 
she learned to laugh, too. 

“You are good for me,” she admitted. 
“You show me that I must speak better. 
It would be terrible to tell a story the 
wrong way. Why, a soul might even be lost 
y not understanding—or by getting the 
wrong idea.” 

The children chuckled. Her words were 
big, and they did not quite understand 
them. At Christmas time Mary let them 
act out the manger scene. As she looked at 
a little black Joseph and a little black Mary 
she realized that there were places in the 
world where there was no Christmas. 
Christmas was not a time of year. Christ- 
mas was Christ born again in your heart. 


Mary’s heart ached to tell everyone about 
Him. 

Her fourth Christmas, bright, sunny, and 
full of flowers, came and went. “Help me 
to be patient—and help me to be ready,” 
she prayed earnestly. 

Just about that time she was called away 
from Duke Town. “It is an important 
post that you will have,” she was told. “You 
are to go to Old Town. You will be the 
only white person among many Africans. 
You alone will have to deal with all their 
problems.” 

“I will mot be alone,” Mary smiled 
softly. “My heavenly Father, who answers 
my prayers, will be with me.” 

Then suddenly she was packing worn 
clothes and broken shoes. It was a startling 
thing to discover that she hated to leave 
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Duke Town. “I always want to do things 
my way,” Mary sighed. “It has been here as 
it was in Dundee. So much need. And I, 
Mary Slessor, looking to the far dream al- 
ways.” She was comforted though, when the 
children lined up to tell her good-by. “God 
has used me in spite of myself,” she said. 

Standing in front of the gate to Old 
Town, Mary stared up at a whitened skull 
on one of the gate posts. Her first thought 
was that it must come down. Then she 
changed her mind. “It will remind me al- 
ways that I must deal gently with people 
who are so close to savagery.” She knew that 
the skull had been there for a long, long 
time. Her people wouldn’t be bringing in 
skulls in this day and age—she hoped. 

Old Town was honey-combed with little 
streets, so narrow that they were not much 
more than foot paths. Thatched mud huts 
were everywhere. A big fence surrounded 
the town to protect the people against wild 
animals and enemies. Walking down the 
little paths, Mary looked from right to left. 
Children poked their heads out of doorways 
to look at her. Grownups stared. 

Mary smiled on everyone with love. This 
was the thing for which she had lived and 
worked. This was the thing for which David 
Livingstone had worked and lived and died. 
She saw a gaunt black man coming to 
meet her. She knew that he must be the 
chieftain of the village, and she put out 
her hand in greeting. 

The chieftain gazed at her with puzzled 
eyes. He pointed to the ground at his feet. 
Mary stared back at him with shocked dis- 
approval. She pointed to the ground at her 
feet, too. Then she lifted one hand to- 
ward the sky. “Let us both kneel,” she said. 
She sank to her knees, turning away from 
Mokate, so that he would not misunderstand 
what she was doing. Then she turned her 
face up and began to pray. 

When she opened her eyes again, Mokate 
was walking haughtily away. “Surely he 
knows that I could not kneel to him,” she 
groaned. 

In just a short time many women from 
the town came toward her. They carried 
long stakes, curved like bows. She thought 
for a panicky moment that Mokate had 
sent them to beat her. Then she laughed 
at her own silly thoughts. “The sun is sink- 
ing in the west,” she said. “I have need of 
a place to lay my head.” 

Bright grins flashed at her. “Heh, now, 
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white Ma,” the youngest woman told her, 
“we come to build.” 

The stakes were driven into the ground 
with the upper ends curved toward the cen- 
ter. In a very short time the framework of 
Mary’s house was set up. It looked like a 
ribbed beehive. Skilled hands slapped 
patches of mud between the ribs. Soon the 
hive was mud-covered and drying. It was 
almost dusk when the hands left no marks 
in the mud, which meant that it was dry 


enough to be roofed. E 


“Nhembo, the elephant, cannot reach 
you now,” the young women said proudly. 
“The walls would turn his tusks.” 

“It is good,” Mary said gratefully. “I 
want to live as you live.” Some other women 
came up carrying a large mat woven from 
reeds. 

They made a chanting sound as they took 
it by its corners and sides, then lifted it on 
sticks and let it down over the walls of the 
house. It covered the roof completely and 
hung over the edges like eaves. “Water will 
run away from the great white Ma now,” 
Abino, the young woman, said. “Nor will 
the sun bake her. Monkeys cannot jump from 
the trees and eat from Ma’s bowl. It is good, 
yoh, it is good.” 

Another mat was brought and placed in 
front of the doorway. Mary knew that even- 
tually it would go inside for her to sleep on. 
Now she sat down on it and clapped her 
hands together. “You have built me a 
home,” she said, “and now I want to share 
a meal with you.” 

Abino ducked her head and spread out 
her hands. She bent her body from the 
waist in a graceful bow. “The stew which 
we eat is not like the food which the white 
Mas in Africa eat. You will not find it 
good.” 

“Did I not find the house good?” Mary 
asked softly. “And is it not different from 
the houses across the water where my home 
used to be? I have said that I would live 
as you live. You are my people. If you 
would accept me, then you would feed me.” 

Abino looked very solemn. She slipped 
to her knees on the matting. “Let us eat 
together then, great white Ma.” She clapped 
her dark hands together. Soon she was hold- 
ing a half coconut shell and Mary was 
holding one, too. The stew steamed up from 
it, hot and good. 

It was not long until all the women had 
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The fruit of the Spirit is... joy. 


Joy Laughed 


I wel was really her name, but when she 
arrived at MV camp she was anything 
but joyful. Hatred, selfishness, and a surly 
disdain for all about her were clearly writ- 
ten on her face. 

Sorry to say, the girls in her unit did not 
welcome her. Girls sense quickly how an- 
other girl feels, and poor Joy was left to 
herself that first afternoon. 

“That’s the bunk I want,” she announced, 
although Laurie had already put her suit- 
case on the foot of it. But rather than start 
trouble right from the first, Laurie moved 
her things and let Joy have the bunk she 
wanted. Next, it was hangers for Joy’s 











































































in the River 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


clothes; she needed most of them whether 
the other girls had any or not. And she 
did have plenty of fancy clothes to hang up. 
One almost thought it was a style preview 
instead of MV camp that was coming up. 

Things went smoothly enough—with lots 
of giving in on everyone's part except Joy’s 
—until line-up for supper. Then the lid 
flew off! Joy was late, and made the unit 
lose points. It was the same at taps; Joy 
had to keep talking. Next morning Joy was 
late again, and when her bed was unmade 
for inspection the unit blew up. 

“Out she goes, O-U-T,” the girls told 
their counselor, Mrs. Gray. “If you don’t 
get Mrs. Smythe to move her we'll throw 
her and her dresses out bodily.” 

“Now girls,” Mrs. Gray began. “This 
camp is to help girls like Joy. Maybe if she 
felt she had a friend among you she might 
try to live up to the standards of our unit. 
Give her 24 hours. If she hasn’t even tried 
by them, I'll see that she is moved. I'll 
have a talk with her, but I’m depending 
on you girls to do your part.” The girls 
agreed to #ry. 

Mrs. Gray went to have a talk with the 
camp director, Mrs. Smythe, and learned 
a lot about Joy. “I didn’t tell you that she 
is my niece,” Mrs. Smythe apologized. “I 
was afraid you might think I expected you to 
treat her better than the others. Besides, I’m 
not especially proud of her.” She laughed. 
“Joy is a pampered, only child. She has a 
horrible disposition that is getting worse 
To page 17 
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The girls were jumping from stone to stone, when Joy 
slipped on a wet one and fell nearly all the way in. 
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Our Pet 
FOX-SQUIRREL 
FAMILY 


By JENNIE M. BRECHBILL 


RUN. boys, run!” father shouted as the 
seventy-foot white oak tree creaked and 
groaned, then crashed to the ground with 
a thunderous roar. 

Dan and Marion, my married brothers, 
felled the giant oak with an old crosscut 
saw. The tree must have been growing when 
the Indians roamed the forest that now be- 
longed to my father, who lived near Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

“Look at that big stump. It’s six feet 
across!” Marion exclaimed. “It was rotten, 
though. You can tell by the hole in the 
center.” 

This hole was filled with chewed-up bark 
and shredded leaves. Dan stuck his hand 
into the mess, but jumped back with, “Say, 
there’s something alive in there. I felt it 
move. 

He laid back the top layer of soft warm 
stuff and found three baby fox squirrels. 
Their eyes weren't open yet, and their little 
bodies were covered with fuzz instead of 
hair. 

“Look!” he said, “their mother’s up there. 
She was killed when the tree fell. I'll take 
the poor babies to Margy. She'll give them 
good care,” and Dan gathered the half-dead 
squirrels in his big warm hand, put them 
in his coat pocket, and ran for the farm- 
house. 

“Margy, O Margy, come quick!” he 
called to his wife as he burst into our fa- 
ther’s home. 
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“Come see what we found in the woods. 
Hurry! This is a case where life or death 
lies in our hands.” 

Margy rushed to see what Dan was so ex- 
cited about. From his pocket he pulled the 
three squirming fox squirrels. 

“How can we keep such little animals 
alive and warm?” he asked. “I was afraid 
they’d freeze before I got them to the 
house, it’s so terribly cold today.” 

Margy hurried to find a basket and red 
woolen rags. “You poor little fellows,” she 
said as she wrapped them in the woolens 
and carefully laid them in the basket. 
Then she set the basket near the kitchen 
stove to keep the babies warm. 

“How can we feed them?” she asked. 
“They can’t eat nuts, for they have no 
teeth. They don’t know how to drink milk, 
either. Dan, do you think we could use a 
medicine dropper?” 

“Try it,’ Dan answered and rushed off 
to find one. 

Margy drew five drops of warm milk i 
the dropper and picked up the me) 
squirrel. “Is it dead?” she asked, frightened. 
Gently she massaged and warmed the frail 
little body, then squeezed several drops 
of milk into the baby’s mouth. She wrapped 
the squirrel warmly and, with a sigh, picked 
up another one. 

He, too, seemed more dead than alive, 
but slowly drank five drops of milk. Kind- 
hearted Dan tucked him in the warm basket 
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with his little sister while Margy fed the 
largest squirrel. This one gobbled the milk 
right down, and soon the babies were snug- 
gly wrapped together in their woolen bed, 
ast asleep. 

“What a funny vacation we're having,” 
Dan said as Margy crawled out of her warm 
bed to feed the squirrels in the middle of 
the night. She fed them every three hours, 
night and day, until they were a week old. 
After that she fed them every four hours 


@:: several weeks, until they could drink 


ilk from a dish like kittens. 

“I'm glad you didn’t let the squirrels 
perish, Dan,” Margy said. “I’m proud of 
your thoughtfulness. It’s one characteristic 
of a strong man. See how I classify you?” 
and she cheerfully started her squirrel- 
feeding round again. 

“Our vacation ends tomorrow,” Dan said. 
“What'll we do with the squirrels?” 

“Take them with us to our home in Pitts- 
burgh,” Margy replied. “I'd miss them ter- 
ribly now. They seem like a part of our 
family. But isn’t it time we named them?” 


“Good idea,” Dan said. “How about 
Jumbo for the largest one, Bimbo for the 
middle-sized one, and Tiny for the littlest 
one?” 

Margy laughed. “Those names just fit 
them, both in size and personality.” 

The next morning Dan and Margy, with 
the three baby squirrels in a neat wire bas- 
ket, waited for the fast train at the Mans- 
field, Ohio, depot. 

“All aboard,” the conductor called, then 
looked at the queer basket Dan carried. 
“What you got there?” he inquired curtly. 
“We don’t take animals in this coach. It’s 
for people.” 

At a second glance the conductor recog- 
nized Dan as one of the railroad company’s 
engineers and motioned for him to board 
the train, animals and all. 

The squirrels slept through most of their 
jostling train ride. They didn’t know what 
awaited them in hilly Pittsburgh, but kind- 
hearted Dan and Margy had something nice 
planned. Time will tell what it was. 

(To be continued) 
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Dan pulled back the chewed-up bark and shredded leaves and saw three baby squirrels lying there. 
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Billy always felt like blowing up 


when his father said, 


"Listen, Son...” 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


ILLY looked around his bedroom be- 
fore he got up. It was a good-looking 

room, and he had to admit it, though he 
didn’t want to. Mother had tried very hard 
to make it nice, but, well, Billy wished she 
hadn’t. Then it would have been easier to 
be cross with her. 

Hanging from the ceiling was a big 
model plane dad had given him, and helped 
him to assemble at Christmas time. His 
bedspread was one any fellow would like— 
not old flowers, but ships and airplanes. 
And the wallpaper looked like maps. 
Mother had papered it herself. He liked to 
bring his friends here. 

And right there was the beginning of the 
trouble. His parents were so bossy when 
it came to his friends! Only the evening 
before, he had come in all excited about go- 
ing down town with Sidney, and dad had 
said, “Listen, son .. .” 

Just that beginning, “Listen, son... ,” 
riled him up and made him feel rebellious 
and angry. Didn’t his father and mother 
realize that he was old enough to make his 
own decisions? He was fourteen, and that 
was a lot older than twelve, yet they treated 
him just as if he didn’t have any more judg- 
ment than his sister, Cecelia, who was 
twelve. 

They told him when he could go out, 
and when he must come in, just as they did 
her. 

One day at grandpa’s he had said some- 
thing about it, and grandpa had bawled him 
out like everything. “You don’t know 
when you have it good, son,” he had said, 
his kind old face stern. “Your father worked 
his whole way through college, and I didn’t 
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have a penny to help him with. I was sick, 
and mother and I had some rough sledding 
along about then. I sold a mare once and 
got him a good suit of clothes, and mother 
sent him a little spending money, as she 
could, from the butter and egg money, but 
it was precious little. Your father wants 
you to have it easier than he had it, and you 
aren’t even thankful.” 
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Billy had gotten on his bicycle and come 
home after that. Grandpa treated him the 
same as always the next time he saw him, 
but he was careful, and never said anything 
more in front of him about how strict daddy 
and mother were. Grandpa’s stern look 
scared him. 

Over at the school, Billy thought, he 
could air his discontent. So at last he got 
out of bed and took a clean shirt from the 
dresser drawer. It was folded neatly, he 
saw, though he did not really see it either, 
for he was not looking for good things. He 
was stirring up an evil pot of discontent and 
unthankfulness and feeling very righteous 
while he did it. And the stew that he was 
mixing had no place for nice thoughts about 
his parents. He got a snowy handkerchief 
out of the top drawer and pulled on his 
shoes, reflecting that he must give them a 
swipe or two with the polishing cloth or 
dad would say something. He always did. 

“Listen, son... ,” he would start, then 
tell him that a man must appear neat at 
all times. Dirty shoes, dirty fingernails, dirty 
teeth, bushy hair are indicative. .. . 

“Indicative.” Billy could say the word 




















































































in his sleep. He was sick of it. Dad had a 
lot of little phrases, too, that some of the 
fellows laughed at. “A clean body.” “A 
clean mind.” “A clean heart.” Father said 
them once in front of Mert, and Mert 
all but died on the way to school. 

“Boy!” he had laughed. “I sure wouldn't 
want a preacher for a father. You get 
treated to a sermon every day.” Billy had 
tried to laugh it off, but Mert held on like 
a dog when he shakes a rag. 

“Guess we'll have to call you ‘Cleanie’ 
Bill. I'm glad my mom doesn’t rag me about 
clean shirts all the time.” Billy glanced 
at Mert’s slouching figure in admiration. 
His jeans were so tight that dad said they 
were disgusting. His shirt was the same 
one he had worn the day before, and still 
had a big splotch of mud on it from a ball 
that had fallen in a puddle. His old sneak- 
ers were filthy. He slouched like a hound 
dog loping to the woods. 

But this morning Billy went slowly down 
the stairs. Only the evening before dad 
had told him to stop running around with 
Mert. 

“Listen, son,” he had said, “that Mert 
is not a good boy. I don’t want you to shun 
him exactly, but do not make of him 
a bosom friend. I have seen a difference 
in you lately, since you started spending 
so much time with him.” 

Billy went silently in to breakfast. Ce- 
celia was there before him and was spread- 
ing marmalade on her toast. 

“Don’t start, dear, till we have had the 
blessing,” mother reminded her. They sat 
down. You had to admit, mother always had 
food a fellow liked. The eggs this morning 
were baked in little muffin pans with corn 
flakes and tomato, and put out on hot but- 
tered toast. And she had made tiny, crusty 
breakfast muffins with blueberries in them. 
Other mornings there might be buckwheat 
cakes or corn cakes, and cream nut gravy, 
or rice as fluffy as snowflakes. 

Sitting down, Billy remembered one 
morning when he had stopped in for Mert. 
Ugh. The breakfast table was covered with 
an eggy cloth and smeared plates. His 
mother was not careful to keep things clean 
at all. But just the same, a fellow ought to 
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To Billy’s horror, out of Mert’s clothes came ping- 
pong balls, knives, a mitt, and many other things. 
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have fun, without dad’s saying, “Listen, son 
. .. ,” and mother’s always shaking her 
head. 

This morning mother had made choplets 
and gravy, served with raspberry toast. And 
there was a tall glass of orange juice at each 
plate. The little cereal dishes steamed with 
rolled oats, cooked with dates. A fat, blue 
pitcher was full of cream, and the honey 
jar stood invitingly near. Mother always 
said that if a boy eats a good breakfast he 
does not need money to run out and get 
pop and ice cream between meals. Then 
dad had said, “Listen, son, nothing is 
worse for a person than the habit of munch- 
ing and nibbling, and . . .” Well, there was 
that everlasting, “Listen, son” again. You'd 
think they would realize some time that he 
was fourteen years old, and old enough to 
think for HIMSELF! 

Why did they have so many rules—a 
set time for breakfast, a certain time for 
lunch, and the same hour every day for 
dinner? Dad said he didn’t want the fam- 
ily to separate without worship, and they 
had to have a system, or it would be hur- 
ried, and that was not right. Mert had 
laughed and laughed when he heard that. 

“I'd like to see the kind of worship my 
dad would have! He'd read us an article 
out of the Sports Weekly or the Police 
Gazette!” And he had rolled with mirth. In- 
stead of being proud, Billy had felt more 
ashamed than ever of his parents. 

This was back in the time called the 
depression, when folks had a hard time 
finding work, and millions were on re- 
lief. But dad and some other men in the 
church got together and hired the swim- 
ming pool at the YMCA once a week, so 
the boys could swim and have a good time. 
They had the full use of it and did not 
mingle at the pool with people who smoked 
and played cards and used bad language. 

Even though the YMCA was rented and 
several of the fathers went with the boys 
when they swam, Mert and a couple of oth- 
ers managed to sneak out and smoke a little 
several evenings. They did it in such a daring 
way, that Billy and two or three others 
thought they were heroes. 

“Little Clean Billy wouldn’t dare to take 
a puff, would he?” Mert taunted. “Some 
folks never have a bit of fun. Boy! There's 
nothing like a cigarette when it’s cold out, 
to warm up your insides.” 

Billy didn’t answer. He looked at the 
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boys, with the cigarettes drooping out of 
the side of their mouths, and turned and 
went indoors. Dad smiled at him and told 
him to come and play a game of ping-pong 
with him. They were still batting the tiny 
white ball when Mert and Chet slouched 
back into the room. Dad stopped and looked 
at them. 

“They have been smoking,” he said qui- 
etly to Billy. “I am so sorry for them. They 
can’t come here again if they are going to 
do things like that.” Dad disappeared in the 
direction of the next room, where the boys 
had gone. 

“Now they will think J told,” Billy said 
to himself. “Will they ever ride me!” Just 
then Paul, one of the older boys, came in. 

“Mert and Chet and Horace have been 
smoking,” he confided to Billy. “I think 
it’s a low-down trick, after all your father 
and Mr. Elliott and Mr. Denson are doing 
for us boys. There is always someone to 
spoil things, though. We fellows will have 
to stand together with our fathers against it. 
I don’t care if those boys do know I don’t 
like it. If they think they are not popular, 
they won't be so bold. I told them just now 
they ought to be ashamed.” 

Later, at home, father said, “Those boys 
are going to have to quit smoking, or we 
cannot have them in the church school. 
Their influence has been bad all the time 
lately.” Billy went to bed, pondering. 

The next day, at recess, just as he had ex- 
pected, the smokers jumped onto Billy. “I 
didn’t tell, no matter what you say,” he told 
them angrily. “But you ought to be re- 
ported, and I am sorry I have seemed to 
make you think you were doing all right. 
I was wrong, and I guess you will have to 
count me out of the things you do after 
this.” 

The fellows raged and threatened, but 
Billy felt happier and cleaner than he had 
in weeks. He felt as if he was walking on 
air, as if he suddenly had a great weight 


rolled off his shoulders. He whistled and gey 


squared his shoulders and got a better math 
grade than he had for several weeks. In 
class, Mr. Temple looked up in surprise. “I 
am glad to see you trying harder lately, 
Billy,” he said, smiling. “You have it in you, 
but the past little while you have acted as if 
you didn’t care if you succeeded or not. I 
am glad to see you growing up.” 

“Growing up.” Billy stood there puzzled 
for a moment, then it came to him that 
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pouting and rebelling is really childish, 
and not adult at all. As dad said one time, 
“Listen, son. We all have to obey a higher 
authority. I have to follow the rules of my 
profession, and mother has to follow laws 
in her cooking. Making bread is subject to 
laws. Even boiling water is subject to cer- 
tain laws, and if you break them you can- 
not even boil the water. Don’t rebel at laws, 
son. They are necessary.” 

Billy felt as if he had been healed from 
some kind of disease when he suddenly be- 
gan to see dad’s and mother’s side of things. 

The boys were told that week they had to 
quit smoking or leave the school, and the 
parents agreed to cooperate. Even Mert’s 
disreputable father told his son that he 
would “break his neck” if he didn’t 
straighten up. He was no example to his 
boy, but he was a good one at laying down 
the law, as he said. 

Things went better for a while, and Billy 
did not run around with the boys for two 
reasons; for one thing, they did not want 
him, for they still suspected him of “squeal- 
ing.” 

The other reason he could hardly explain 
himself. It was like the day he suddenly 
realized he was too old for his kiddie car. 
He had really liked that kiddie car, and had 
had a lot of fun riding it up and down the 
cement driveway. Then Cecelia began to 
ride her little kiddie car, up and down, 
shouting in her baby voice, with the joy she 
felt at the way the wheels went round. Sud- 
denly, he got off his kiddie car and got his 
tricycle. He had never ridden the kiddie 
car again. He was too big for it. Now, when 
he saw the boys picking up partly burned 
cigarettes, he felt as he had long ago. He was 
growing up. Too big for kid stuff like that. 

One night, when the boys went to the 
YMCA, the weather was very cold and dad 
took many of them home in his car. It was 
below zero, and dad was afraid the boys 
might take cold if they had to wait on a 
corner for a bus, especially after swimming. 
He invited them all to the house, for they 
were ravenous. 

“Come in, boys, for a minute,” he said, 
kindly. “Maybe mother has something nice 
for us to eat. I feel hollow all the way down 
myself.” 

Mother’s clean kitchen smelled of fresh 
bread and pie. Mother was up to one of her 
tricks. Sometimes, when she waited up for 
dad, she did some baking, and tonight seven 


apricot pies, with waxy juice still welling 
up hot and bubbly through the crust, sat on 
the kitchen table. Five loaves of whole- 
wheat bread had just come out of the oven, 
with a pan of bread rolls that filled the 
whole kitchen with fragrance. 





GOD LOOKETH ON THE HEART 
By VIVIAN G. ROSS 


1 donned my brand new Sabbath dress 
And gave a happy sigh. 

I glanced there in the mirror 

And held my head up high. 


1 was so neat and stylish. 

| really was quite proud. 

“How very nice you look today," 
1 almost said aloud. 


And although mother quite agreed, 
One thing she did confide: 

“You'll find what's more important 
Is how you're dressed ‘inside’! 
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“Come on in, boys, and sit down,” she 
said cordially, taking plates and glasses 
for milk out of the cupboard. The plate of 
butter, the jar of peanut butter, and a dish 
of thin slices of onion gave the boys a good 
start. Then mother got out a big dish of 
potato salad, and Billy began making his 
favorite sandwich—a potato salad sandwich 
with a big slice of onion on top and so 
thick he could hardly get his mouth over it. 
Mert was sitting next to him drinking milk 
and eating ravenously. 
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“Boy, I'd like to see my mom do this for 
us, just once,’ he said in a low voice to 
Billy. “If she can buy something at the store, 
you can be sure she won't make it. Dad is 
always saying she’s lazy.” 

What else he might have said, Billy never 
knew, for dad came in then and sat down 
and made the boys laugh by his sprightly 
remarks. Billy began to be proud of his fam- 
ily. Not one of the other boys in the group 
had as good a home as he, he was sure. They 
were all looking enviously at him, and when 
mother cut the pies, they tasted even better 
than they looked. Suddenly, Billy felt very, 
very proud of his folks, and ashamed that he 
had ever been ashamed. He felt sorry for 
those other fellows, Chet and Mert, whose 
homes looked all the time as if a cyclone 
had struck them. 

The next evening, when supper was over, 
mother started to do some ironing. Billy 
said, “The stores are open till nine tonight, 
Mother, as you know. Chet and Mert want 
me to go to town with them.” 

He laughed a little sheepishly when he 
said it, and added hastily, “I just thought, 
Mother, that I might be a good . . . well, 
a good influence on them. I told them only 
today what I think of smoking, and I don’t 
feel the same as I did a little while back. 
I'm ashamed that I acted the way I did. 
But "4 

“Don’t worry, Billy,” mother said cheer- 
fully. “We all go through a phase when 
we think we are too old to be looked after, 
when the truth of it is that we always need 
looking after. I am glad that daddy looks 
after me, and he is happy to have me to look 
after him.” 

“Can I go with the boys, Mother?” Billy 
asked, standing by the ironing board and 
pulling at a ruffle on Cecelia’s Sabbath dress 
that mother was carefully ironing. 

“Well,” mother said, the smile leaving 
her face, “I am afraid for you to go. I know 
those boys are doing better, and so are you. 
But they are not very good boys, yet. I have 
heard several things that worry me. I hate 
to see you in their company.” 

“I thought of that, too, Mother,” Billy 
said. “But if we shun them all the time, is 
that right, either? If I befriend them, and 
do the right thing, won't it be a help to 
them? That is what I thought, at least.” 

Mother stood thinking a long moment. 
Then she turned and hung up the ruffly 
dress. 
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“Someway, it is against my better judg- 
ment, Billy,” she said. “I wish daddy were 
home, but I will let you go this time. Don’t 
be out late, though, and see that you x 

“I won't do a thing you’d be ashamed of, 
Mother,” Billy laughed. “We are just going 
to Western Auto, and some of the places 
where they sell sporting goods. Mert says 
there are a lot of sales on now, and I want 
to get a baseball if I can find a good one 
cheap.” 

“Well, good-by, dear,” 
Billy was gone. 

But within an hour he was back, his face 
as white as marble. He came into the 
kitchen where mother was still ironing, and 
she looked up surprised. 

“Why, son, are you back so soon? Didn't 
the boys go?” 

“Mother.” As Billy spoke tears came into 
his eyes. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Billy?” she 
asked. “You look sick. Did you get hurt?” 

Billy could not speak. He sat down in a 
kitchen chair and covered his face with his 
hands. Mother was alarmed. She came over 
and put her arm around him, for by now 
he was shaking with harsh, rending sobs. 
Little by little, the story came out. 

He had gone to meet the boys, but only 
Mert came. The two had started out going 
through the stores as they had planned. Sud- 
denly, Billy heard a commotion, and a police 
car stopped in front of the store where they 
were. Two burly policemen came in, and 
before the boys could say a word, the store 
manager said to the policemen, “There they 
are, officer. They're filling their pockets 
full of stuff. I saw them.” 

Mert and Billy were taken into a back 
room, and their clothes were jerked off them 
in a way that was hardly gentle. To Billy’s 
horror, from Mert’s clothes poured ping- 
pong balls, knives, can openers, fishing flies, 
and even a baseball mitt. But Mert didn’t 
seem at all repentant, only defiant and an- 
gry. Billy was so glad the officers didn’t find 
anything in Ais pockets. Nothing. 

“What are you doing with this fellow?” 
the officer asked when they had finished 
searching him. “Are you his brother?” 

“No, oh, no,” Billy sobbed. “My father 
is a minister. I—I—never stole a thing in 
my life. I didn’t know Mert was stealing.” 

“Then what in the name of sense are you 
doing with him?” the policeman demanded. 
“Haven't your folks got any more sense than 
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to let you run with such a fellow? This isn’t 
the first time he has been here; nor the sec- 
ond, either. My advice to you is to keep bet- 
ter company.” 

With that, Billy had been allowed to go 
home. 

“You tried to save me from this; you 
did, Mother. Oh, I am such a fool. I'll al- 
ways listen to you and dad after this.” 

“To tell you the truth, I’m really glad 
you had this experience, hard as it has 
been,” mother said. “For you can see now 
why we want you to choose carefully the 
friends you go around with.” 

Billy is grown now and is an ordained 
minister. Mert? He had a hard row to hoe, 
and finally was drafted into the war. When 
he came home, he was sick of blood and 
shrapnel and the stench of death. He was 
tired of the coarseness that surrounded his 
life. 

When he got back to the old town he 
started going to the old church again. One 
day he found the address of Billy’s father 
and mother and wrote them a letter. It fin- 
ished— 

“And so I am joining the church. I’m 
so ashamed for the long years I wasted. Tell 
Bill that if I had had the home he had, 
things would have been different with me. 
Do you want to know, Mrs. Clessor, what it 
was I thought of sometimes in the foxholes 
when death was near? I thought of a clean 
kitchen and apricot pie and homemade 
bread, and how you asked the blessing 
over it. 

“Well, I made up my mind I would do 
my life over again with the help of God. 
You did not know, long ago, did you, when 
you made those apricot pies that they 
would last so long? Well, they did, and the 
love they stood for will help me to get to 
heaven. I’m sure I will see you there. And 
when you are given your crown, look for 
an extra star. That’s me.” 





Joy Laughed in the River 
From page 9 


all the time. Her parents aren’t Christians, 
but they are sending her here with the hope 
that Christianity will help when all else 
seems to have failed. 1 do hope we can do 
something for her.” 

“The girls and I will do all we possibly 


can,” Mrs. Gray said, and Mrs. Smythe 
knew that she meant every word of it. 

By previous arrangement, Joy was called 
to see her aunt for a little while so that 
Mrs. Gray could lay the whole problem 
before her unit. It was hard for the girls 
to give up the fun of being the top unit, 
in order to help Joy, but they agreed to do it 
if necessary. They all agreed that Joy’s 
salvation would be the theme of their pri- 
vate devotions, and the aim of their every 
act for the nine days left. 

At prayer band the next morning, Mrs. 
Gray asked each girl to write on a slip of 
paper what she considered to be her worst 
fault. No name was to be signed, but these 
slips were placed in a box, and prayer was 
offered that God would help each girl with 
her individual problem. 

At camp council, the counselor in charge 
spoke on how important it was for each 
unit to work as a unit, for the good of all. 
Joy acted as though she had never even 
thought of teamwork before. But when 
she and Laurie were asked to be in charge 
of the landscaping around their cabin, 
both girls showed a great interest and real 
talent, as ferns and wild flowers were re- 
planted and pine cones and rocks marked 
the neatly swept paths. 

It was not all a flowery road, but there 
finally came a day when Mrs. Gray’s unit 
was the honor unit and was allowed the 
privilege of raising and lowering the flag. 
There was no one prouder than Joy, unless 
it was Mrs. Gray or Mrs. Smythe. And ev- 
eryone’s cup of joy ran over when Joy of- 
fered her first prayer in prayer band. 

Sabbath afternoon found Mrs. Gray and 
her unit taking a walk upstream. They had 
left their shoes on a rock near the camp, 
and were jumping from stone to stone in the 
center of the roaring mountain stream, when 
the expected happened. Someone fell in 
amid squeals and laughter. And that some- 
one was Joy. A week before she would have 
been angry to the point of violence, but 
today she sat in the icy waters laughing 
till the tears came. 

“Mrs. Gray,” she said, her lips begin- 
ning to turn blue from the cold, “this is 
where I belong. I want this water to wash 
all the meanness out of me once and for 
all. One of these days I’m going into an- 
other stream and be baptized, and then | 
know it will all be gone. Thanks, every- 
one, for everything.” Eyes were so full of 
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tears by that time that it was hard to see to 
help Joy stand, and it was a strange, wet 
group that finally returned to camp. For 
wet though Joy was, each girl had to give 
her a great big hug as she came up out of 
that icy water. 

“Joy,” Mrs. Gray said with a new mean- 
ing to the word, “that is what you have 
given us all today, and the angels of 
heaven feel it, too. Joy, genuine joy.” 


Mary Slessor, Jungle Ma 
From page 8 


gathered around, each with a bowl of stew. 
“When I bent my head over my bowl, I was 
thanking God for this food. He is the Fa- 
ther who made us,” Mary told them. “He 
made the food, too.” As the dusk lengthened 
she told them how Jesus had walked 
through the fields with His disciples, teach- 
ing them the lessons of life. 

When the women had gone to feed their 
own families, Mary went into her hut, 
carrying the mat, which she had rolled up. 
She let it unroll along the hard dirt floor, 
then knelt down and tried to tell God what 
was in her heart. She was so filled with love 
and gratitude that she wasn’t sure of her 
words. But she knew that God understood. 
“It is for this that I have lived,” she said 
at the end. 

The next morning Mary stepped out of 
her hut and stumbled over something. 
She squealed but the “something” squealed 
even louder. A little black girl was crouched 
on her doorstep. “Abino tell me to come 
alongside your house,” the little girl said. 

Mary waited for her to say something else, 
but the child just stared at her. “What did 
she tell you to come alongside my house to 
get?” she finally asked in desperation. 

The girl looked puzzled. “I am to sleep 
on mat alongside the great white Ma,” she 
explained. 

“You mean that you want to live with 
me?” Mary asked. She was a bit bewil- 
dered. “Have you no house of your own?” 
The child shook her head. Mary smiled 
at her. “Let us have our first breakfast along- 
side each other on the mat in the sun,” she 
said. 

Makea was the first of many waifs who 
came “alongside” of Mary’s house. She 
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took them all in. Sometimes she found 
homes for some of them. As she told the 
people more and more about their Lord, she 
told them how He loved children. “To 
share your mat and to share your food with 
a child is to tell Jesus that you love Him,” 
she told them. Her hut was so filled that it 
looked like a bulged beehive. It was nec- 
essary that others help to care for the chil- 
dren. 

For the children who stayed with her 
Mary started a school. All the children of 
the village came also. One day she looked 
up and saw Chief Mokate take his place 
among them. The next day some of his chief 
men sat beside him. As she had taught the 
Bible stories in Dundee, so she taught them 
now in Old Town. 

All the stories had to be put into an- 
other language for these people. Mary didn’t 
find that too hard, for many of their phrases 
made pictures come to the mind as they 
were spoken. When she told them the par- 
able of the Sower, she used words that they 
might use. “Some of the seed fell on places 
where many feet had walked,” she said. 

“It is like our paths,” Mokate said. “No 
seed could find a way to sink its roots 
there.” 

“The hard path is like a man with a hard 
heart,” Mary said. “The word of God falls on 
his ears, but it cannot find a way to sink its 
roots into his heart.” 

“We will listen well, great Ma,” Mokate 
said. 

“We will not have hearts like the paths 
of our town,” Makea piped up. 

As time went on, Mary was sure that they 
meant what they said. Their great joy came 
on Sundays. Early in the morning two boys 
would walk through the narrow streets, 
their faces shining with a special happi- 
ness. They had been chosen to carry the 
bell, which was swung from a pole across 
their shoulders. “The great white Ma is on 
her way,” they called. 9 

Mary and the children of her houschola@) 
followed after the two boys. One of the ~ 
chieftain’s men always set up a bench and 
then ushered the villagers to places around 
it. Behind the bench Mary took her place 
and picked up her Bible. Then she read 
to her beloved Africans. After that she 
prayed and told them more about Jesus. 

“I do not think that anyone in Old Town 
ever stays away,” she told herself. “Surely 
this is a Christian town now.” 








In the afternoon Mary spent the time 
with the children. In the evening a service 
was always held at Mokate’s house. It was 
a special time. The chief would set out a 
table with a white cloth on it. A lamp was 
set on top. Then Mary placed her Bible 
on the table. All the people of Old Town 
sank to the ground and settled themselves 
to listen. 

It was at these evening services that Mary 
Slessor talked of the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ. As she told her friends of how Jesus 
had died for them she saw their faces grow 
tender with compassion. “All He asks is that 
we love Him,” she assured them. “That is all 
we need to do to repay Him.” 

It didn’t seem likely that anything would 
change. In her letters home Mary told 
about how her shoes had worn out at last, 
and she was now as barefooted as her friends 
were. She lived in their kind of house. She 
ate their kind of food. Not only did she like 
it but it meant that she could send most of 
her salary home to help out there. They were 
all Christians together, here in Old Town. 

Then a terrible thing happened. It fright- 
ened the great white Ma, because it let her 
see how far these people still had to go. 
The superstition of the jungle was still just 
a breath away from them at all times. 

All white women in Africa were called 
Ma. Mary knew that, but her people said it 
so lovingly that it touched her heart. On this 
terrifying day she heard a voice calling to 
her. “Run, run great Ma. Follow me and 
run.” There was both trust and terror in 
the call. 

Mary stumbled out of her hut. An old 
lady stood there. She pulled at Mary. Mary 
followed, because she knew the need was 
great. Still she couldn’t even guess what 
was the matter. She followed the old 
lady into a hut right at the edge of the bush. 

It was dark, and Mary couldn’t see for a 
minute. Then she saw yet another woman, 
with twin babies that she was holding by 
heir feet. Mary snatched them away from 


~~ her just as she started to swing them. 


“What are you doing?” she cried. 

“They must be destroyed,” the woman 
said. “I must swing them until their backs 
break. Then no evil will stay in this house.” 

Mary held the babies tighter. “They are 
beautiful babies,” she said. 

“They are twins,” the woman shuddered. 
“The father of one of them is an evil 
spirit. We cannot tell which one. Both of 


N 





SUMMER—REST—AWAKEN 
August 


30. 1 Cor. 15:53 Mortal puts on immortality 
31. 1 Cor. 15:57 Victory in Christ 


HARVEST 


September 
1. Prov. 20:4 If you do not sow, you shall not 
reap 

2. Prov. 26:20  Talebearing causeth strife 


3. Jer. 8:20 Now is the day of salvation 

4. Mark 10:15 Receive the kingdom as a little 
child 

5. Matt. 13:39 The harvest is the end of the 
world 








them must be destroyed. If I cannot swing 
them let me then throw them into the bush 
for a lion to devour.” 

People began to gather and shriek at 
Mary. Despair tore at her heart. She held 
to the twins and began to run—from her 
own people! 

(To be continued) 


Victory for Vailolo 
From page 5 


to his books more diligently than ever. Lit- 
tle by little his grades crept up, but it was 
hard work. He had no idea that it would 
be so hard. The teacher did all that was 
possible to help, but in that year he could 
never quite reach the grades that he had ob- 
tained before. As the day for the final exam- 
ination approached, he worked as though 
his life depended on passing. The day came. 
There was a special worship for those who 
were sitting for the examination. Everyone 
was nervous but determined to pass. 

It seemed a long time until the results 
were announced. The students waited im- 
patiently, though none more anxiously than 
Vailolo. 

At last the result came—vVailolo had 
passed! 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General conterence QD 


Theme for third quarter: "Lessons Jesus Taught" 


X—Faith 


(SEPTEMBER 5) 


Memory VERSE: “All things, whatsoever ye 
shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive” 
(Matthew 21:22). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of the man who was healed 
of the palsy in Mark 2:1-12. Go over the mem- 
ory verse several times, and continue learning 
it each day as you do your lesson assignment. 


SUNDAY 
Jesus Tells Us to Ask and to Believe 

Open your Bible to Mark 11. 

Have you ever been out on a dark and stormy 
night and been a little uncertain as you made 
your way along? As you felt yourself stumble 
over something you could not see in the dark- 
ness, what did you do? Didn’t you put out your 
hand to find your father’s or mother’s bigger 
hand? How comforting and strong it felt to you! 
When you put out your hand you showed faith 
in your father or mother. Faith is feeling out 
for the strength of God. Sister White defines 
it this way: “Faith is the hand that takes hold 
of infinite help.”—Messages to Young People, 
p. 102. 

God is all-powerful, and He wants to share 
His strength with us. When we feel out for 
—— believing in His help, we are exercising 
aith. 

Jesus was continually telling His disciples to 
exercise faith, telling them that if they showed 
enough faith, they could do great things. Read 
what He said, in verse 22. 

Jesus said if we had faith, like a grain of 
mustard seed, we could do things that seem 
impossible (Matt. 17:20). Remember, a mustard 
seed can grow, and the more we believe in 
Jesus, the more we act on this belief, the 
stronger our faith will grow. Every time we 
pray for God’s help, our faith grows a little 
stronger. Every time we read and think about 
the Bible, we add to our faith. 

For further reading: Messages 
People, p. 102. 
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to Young 


TuinkK! Are you daily feeding your faith as 
you think about God’s Word and pray to Him? 

Pray for a faith that gains strength with 
each day. 


MONDAY 
Miracles and Faith 
Open your Bible to John 9. 


Faith is an active thing, as we can see from 
the miracles that Jesus performed. The palsied 
man showed faith by asking his friends to take 
him to the Great Physician. He showed faith 
when Christ said to him, “Arise, and take up 
thy bed. and go thy way into thine house.” For 
we are told that “immediately he arose, took 
up the bed, and went forth before them all” 
(Mark 2:11, 12). His was an active faith. He 
did not just lie down, but made the effort to 
do that which he had not been able to do for 
years. He got up, and took up his roll of bedding. 

One day in Jerusalem, Jesus came across a 
man who had been born blind. Look in verses 
6 and 7, first part, and see what Jesus told the 
man to do. 

The blind man did not say, “Why should I 
grope my way to the pool of Siloam? If this 
man is a true prophet, he could make me see 
right now.” He acted out his faith. Read in th 
latter part of verse 7 what he did and wha 
his action resulted in. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 471, pars. 4, 5. 

TuHinkE! Is your faith the kind that goes 
ahead after asking God’s help? 

RESOLVE to unite your effort with faith in 
God’s help. 


TUESDAY 
Jesus Praises a Man for His Faith 


Open your Bible to Matthew 8. 

One day when Jesus was in Capernaum, a 
Roman officer came to Him. He had heard 
much about Jesus and His power to work mira- 








cles. At home one of his servants was very sick. 
The officer believed that even though he him- 
self was a Gentile, this wonderful Healer would 
make his servant well. Find how he approached 
Jesus, in verses 6 to 9, 

How glad Jesus was to hear this man express 
his faith in His ability to heal even if He did 
not go in person. Look in verse 10 and see what 
Jesus said about the faith of the Roman officer. 

“His faith took hold upon Christ in His true 
character. He did not believe in Him merely 
as a worker of miracles, but as the friend and 
Saviour of mankind.”—The Desire of Ages, 
p. 317. 

The Jews thought that Jesus might not be 

willing to help one who was not of the chosen 

eople, although, as they pointed out, he had 

been very sympathetic toward the Jews and 
had even built them a synagogue. But it was 
not this that commended him to our Lord. It 
was his faith in divine power. Read in verse 13 
what Jesus said to the centurion and what was 
the result of His words. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 315. 

THINK! Does Jesus accept us because of the 
place in which we are born or the family we 
are born into? 

Pray to make all your wants Known to Jesus. 


WEDNESDAY 


When Jesus Praised a Foreign Woman for Her 
Faith 


Open your Bible to Matthew 15. 





ARTHUR DUDLEY, ARTIST 


Jesus was very pleased to see how much faith the 
centurion had, and quickly answered his request. 


One day Jesus and His disciples took a trip 
across Galilee to the coastal area of Tyre and 
Sidon. This was heathen territory, occupied by 
members of the old Canaanite race. Some Jews 
resided in this region, and no doubt they had 
talked of the Saviour and His miracles. A 
woman of the region who had probably heard 
the stories of Jesus’ mighty miracles, came up 
to Him and threw herself down at His feet and 
made a request of Him. Look in verse 22 and 
see what she wanted. 

Jesus did not immediately answer her plea 
for help. He wanted His disciples to learn a 
lesson from this incident. At first He seemed 
to ignore the heathen woman, just as the Jews 
would have done. But the Canaanite woman did 
not get discouraged. She continued to make her 
request until the disciples begged Jesus to com- 
mand her to go away. As she still persisted in 
asking for help Jesus said, “It is not meet to 
take the children’s bread, and cast it to the 
dogs,” as though the gospel were intended for 
the Jews only and was too good for the heathen. 
But even this did not discourage the woman 
who desperately wanted her daughter to be 
healed. Find out how she replied, in verse 27. 

While the children of the household eat at 
the father’s table, even the dogs are not left 
unfed. They have a right to the crumbs that 
fall from the table abundantly supplied. So 
while there were many blessings given to Is- 
rael, was there not also a blessing for her? She 
was looked upon as a dog, and had she not 
then a dog’s claim to a crumb from His bounty?” 
—The Desire of Ages, p. 401. 

Jesus had not been unwilling to help the 
woman and heal her daughter, but He desired 
to test her faith and also to show the disciples 
how unkind was the attitude of the Jews to the 
heathen. He wanted to show them also that all 
were eligible to receive the grace of God. Look 
in verse 28, and see what He said about the 
woman's faith, and what happened at her home 
at that time. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 402. 


TuHink! Are you ever tempted to think that 
God owes you something special just because 
you belong to an Adventist family? 


Pray to have a faith that is persistent and 
consistent. 


THURSDAY 
When Jesus Could Not Work Miracles 


Open your Bible to Matthew 13. 


When Jesus went to Capernaum, He per- 
formed many miracles, for the people believed 
in Him and His power to heal. So many came 
for healing, in fact, that we read that one 
Saturday night “all the city was gathered to- 
gether at the door” (Mark 1:33). 

In cities and villages throughout the land 
He was gladly received and besought for heal- 
ing. Even in Jerusalem, the stronghold of the 
Pharisees and scribes, He worked many mira- 
cles. 

But in one village Jesus received a cold recep- 
tion—in His own home village of Nazareth. 
Verse 57, first part, will tell you what effect 
the presence of Christ had on the people of 
Nazareth. 

They were not ready to believe that the One 
who had grown up as a lad in their midst, who 
‘was just a carpenter’s son, could be the Messiah. 
True, His life had been spotless, but His very 
goodness was a rebuke to their evil ways. Jesus 
could work only a very few miracles in this 
place where the people in general did not be- 
lieve on Him, Look in verse 58 for the reason 
why His miracles here were so few. 
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If only they had believed, how many @ crip- 
ple might have walked again, how many dis- 
eases might have disappeared, how many among 
the blind and deaf and dumb might have had 
the use of their senses again! But their lack of 
faith barred them from the blessings Jesus 
might have brought to them. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 196, pars. 1, 2. 

TuINnkK! Does your refusal to believe in Jesus’ 
power keep His blessing from reaching you? 


Pray for greater faith in Jesus’ power. 


FRIDAY 


Wuat did Jesus tell his disciples about having 
faith in God? 

Cite the cases of at least two people for 
whom Christ worked miracles of healing and 
show how by their actions they showed their 
faith. 

TELL about a Roman whom Jesus commended 
for his faith, How did Jesus heal his servant? 

Review the story of the Canaanite woman 
whose words and actions showed that she 
really had faith in Christ’s power to heal! 

NAME the place where Jesus could do no 
great works because the people did not believe 
in Him. 

Review the memory verse. 

Read Maxwell’s The Bible Story, vol. 7, pp. 
165-168, 177-179; vol. 8, pp. 19-21. 





A Tiger on His Trail! 
From page 3 


but twilight found them on a narrow, rugged 
trail between a steep cliff that climbed 
sharply into the sky, and a sheer drop that 
fell deep into the valley below. Myfook was 
in the lead, with his spear in one hand and 
his heavy knife in the other. 

Suddenly the men were brought to an 
abrupt halt, for facing them was a mighty 
tiger trapped on the trail between the hill 
and the cliff! 

Myfook told me, “At that moment I had 
a great desire to turn and run. I knew, 
without looking back, that my three com- 
panions had already fled. But in an instant 
I decided that this was a foe I must face if 
I expected to live. 

“As the tiger crouched for the spring, I 
dropped to my knees, holding the spear 
against the ground with the point guided 
toward the chest and heart of the great 


beast. My grip was firm, my aim was true. 

“With a roar the tiger landed upon me, 
clawing and biting as he came down, but 
the spear went right through his chest. 
Though I was badly mauled and wounded, 
my life was spared, and my foe lay dead 
beside me!” At this point in the story, My- 
fook raised his shirt to show more huge 
scars down his ribs and arms. 

The apostle Paul gives advice to young 
people who are walking the narrow way | 
life, facing a powerful enemy. Paul writes! 
“Put on God’s complete armour so that you 
can successfully resist all the devil’s methods 
of attack. For . . . our fight is not against 
any physical enemy: it is against organiza- 
tions and powers that are spiritual. We are 
up against the unseen power that controls 
this dark world, and spiritual agents from 
the very headquarters of evil. Therefore 
you must wear the whole armour of God 
that you may be able to resist evil in its day 
of power, and that even when you have 
fought to a standstill you may still stand 
your ground” (Ephesians 6:11-13, Phil- 
lips.) * 

Today and every day, juniors, as you face 
temptation, follow Myfook’s example and 
the counsel of Paul, the warrior-apostle. Go 
out from your homes, church schools, Sab- 
bath schools, and Missionary Volunteer So- 
cieties armed to meet the evil one. As you 
face the foe drop to your knees, and with 
steady courage use the weapons God has 
given you for Christian warfare, and you 
will be victorious. Accept the challenge 
found in the words of the song: 


“Wherever He leads thee, 
Go, valiantly go, 

And stand like the brave, 
With thy face to the foe.” 


* From The New Testament in Modern English, by 
J. B. Phillips. Copyright by The Macmillan Company. 


Used by permission. 
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No author has ever told mission stories with more graphic appeal. 
In this book we view the fortunes of two young missionary appointees 
from the time they leave home until they arrive at their mission 
station. We live with them in their work, share their hopes and de- 
spairs, their joy in souls won from darkest African heathenism. This 
book engages high reader interest from the first sentence through the 


last page. 
Price $3.00 
MISSIONARY TO CALCUTTA, by Goldie Down 


Decidedly an informative, entertaining, and inspiring mission travel 
treatise. All the vivacity of wide-awake observation combines here 
with the charm of an uninhibited astonishment to make this a com- 
pelling narrative. In this book you will find delightfully subtle humor, 
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India and see its beauty contrasted with its wretchedness. 
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9. Stone Pigsty. 1. Startled by the peccary herd on 
his way to the mine shaft, Walt picked his way 
toward the open space in the rocks from which the 
pigs had run. He found he could walk right in. 2. 
It was a room formed by walls of huge boulders. It 





3. In wet weather, when the creek was running, the 
rocky den would be flooded. Walt began to see that 
the life of a peccary herd can be quite an exciting 
one. 4. Peccaries do very little fighting among them- 
selves. Once in a while, two pigs will want the 








was only eight feet square, so he figured it must be 
close quarters for the size herd it housed. Maybe 
peccaries like being close together. One side was 
shaded by an old oak tree, and a small rock blocked 
half the entrance. No pig could want a cozier pigsty. 














same prickly pear, but a quick slash and a brief 
squeal of pain end the fight. They’re too busy! 5. 
Walt noticed that the peccaries he saw were not fat. 
Peccaries sometimes get plump in a good year, but 
are usually too active to put on very much “blubber.” 





6. Leaving the rocky pigsty, Walt hiked up the creek 
bed. Then he struck off through scrub oak toward 
the mine shaft. It was a rugged hike. 7. At the mouth 
of the shaft he found the ground worn and scuffed 
with peccary tracks! The shaft was horizontal, dug 
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nearly straight into the side of the hill. 8. He won- 
dered if he ought to go in. He tossed a few rocks in 
and shouted a couple of times. Nothing happened. So 
he slipped his folding flash gun in place and walked 
forward into the dark. Next week: Inside the Shaft. 








